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itself to be the opulent land of Dom Sebastiano's lifetime. It went on
feeding upon the fame acquired by its overseas conquests. Went on
deluding itself with an imperial mysticism that no longer had any
base. Went on poisoning itself with delusions of grandeur. "They
sing the praises of Lisbon with such an abundance of words as to
make it appear equal to the principal cities of the world, and for this
reason they are accustomed to say: 'He who hasn't seen Lisbon hasn't
seen anything worth seeing.'" So wrote Trom and Lippomani, the
Venetian ambassadors, at the end of the sixteenth century. And they
add: "The lower classes love to be addressed as 'Senhor,' a custom
that is common throughout Spain."7

From the sixteenth century down to the present time the Portu-
guese has more and more tended to simulate those European and im-
perial qualities which he possessed or incarnated for so brief a period.
The Portuguese people live by making themselves believe that they
are powerful and important. That they are supercivilized in the Euro-
pean manner. That they are a great colonial power. Bell observes of
the Portuguese at the beginning of the twentieth century that their
ideals of national aggrandizement continue to vary between "the con-
struction of a fleet" and "the conquest of Spain."8 Switzerland might
go on condensing its milk and Holland making its cheeses, but Portu-
gal continued to stand on tiptoe in an effort to appear to be one of the
great European powers.

For such exaggerations as these Keyscrling, with his impressionistic
method, is unable to make sufficient allowances; instead he reduces
the Portuguese to a people without any greatness whatsoever: a nation
something like an Andorra or a San Marino. An operatic republic
where all the men go about addressing one another as "Doctor" and
"Your Excellency." He diminishes the importance of the creative role
they played in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, as manifested not
alone in the technique of navigation and shipbuilding, but in the bold-
ness of their discoveries and conquests, in the wars that they waged
in Africa and India, in their rich travel literature, and in their effi-
ciency as imperial colonizers* The only thing that he leaves them in
the way of originality is their popular or plebeian music and the great
hatred that they have for the Spaniard. A hatred that is likewise
plebeian.

It was this hatred or antagonism toward the Spaniard that made
and kept the Portuguese an autonomous being. An independent one.

But rather than this hatred for the Spaniard which Keyserling
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